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THE FRENCH BALLET AND THE ENGLISH 

MASQTJE. 

The comparative study of literature opens up many vistas 
of surprising interest. Of these, perhaps one of the most 
interesting, as it is also one of the most fundamental, con- 
sists in the tracing of what might be called in biological 
terms, analogous growths. To such an investigation the 
English masque and the French ballet offer themselves 
readily, and it is of more than curious moment to no- 
tice how each develops, is modified by influences from 
without, and gracefully adapts itself to changes of environ- 
ment until it is scarcely recognized in new guises and in fresh 
shapes. Both of them spring from the same source, and at 
the outset have to fashion at will the same materials : in 
neither case, however, is the process of appropriation identi- 
cal. Their courses for awhile are parallel. Then by a touch 
here and there the English people give a distinctively Eng- 
lish complexion to what had been borrowed from the conti- 
nent ; and in like manner, the French nature displays itself 
in a peculiarly native twist given to the amusement, like its 
companion at first an exotic. The English masque resulted 
in the one case : in the other the French ballet. A special 
interest, too, attaches itself to the history of these two 
masquerades, because while similar shows existed for a long 
time alongside of them in other countries, yet these alone 
survived to perpetuate themselves in some form or other un- 
til the present day. 

The earliest recorded appearance of the simple masque- 
rade, the parent stem of so many offshoots, is associated 
with the court of Henry of Valois. In 1392, as Froissart 
relates, the king determined to honor the marriage of one 
of the queen's ladies by some novel diversion in which he 
should take part. For this purpose, he adopted the sug- 
gestion of a Norman then in his household, who seems to 
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have drawn upon previous experience for his idea. The 
king and five others arrayed themselves in close-fitting 
cloth suits, to which were gummed, by means of pitch, tufts of 
flax, the whole garment being intended to represent the attire 
of savages ; and, with visored faces, and a common chain 
binding the six together, they entered the assembly of the 
wedding guests at the Hotel de Saint Pol. The king soon 
freed himself from the others and drew aside to converse 
with the company. Meanwhile the Duke of Orleans ap- 
proached the strange dancers and too carelessly thrust his 
torch near the face of one of them to discover, if possible, 
his identity ; immediately his garment took fire and four of 
the five were burned before assistance could be summoned. 
The fifth saved himself by breaking the chain, and by rush- 
ing to a butter tub in the next room into which he threw 
himself and escaped without serious injury. On account of 
its tragic ending, this dance is usually known as the Ballet 
des Ardents. 

A little more than seventy years later, similar masked 
dances are heard of as having formed a portion of the 
elaborate ceremonies given by Ruy Rene of Anjou to cele- 
brate the canonization of St. Charles Borromeo. They 
were but an item in the varied sports of a carnival which 
sought to enliven its numerous processions by ever)' known 
device. Such too was their use in Italy where during this 
century they make their appearance, for the first time ap- 
parently in 1474. In this year, the Cardinal Pietro Riario, 
a nephew of Pope Sixtus IV., desired to furnish a surprising 
spectacle for the delight of the young princess, Leonora of 
Arragon, as she went through Rome to meet her intended 
husband, Ercole d'Este. The public square of the Piazza de' 
Santi Apostolli was overhung with a curtain, and under this 
costly tapestry were held feasts, triumphs, and shows from 
biblical and classical history such as invention, furthered by 
lavish expense, could provide. Again in 1485 the Triumph 
of Bacchus and Ariadne was prepared by Lorenzo the 
Magnificent; in 1502, the Masque of Cupid by Alfonso 
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d'Este ; in 1512, the Triumph of Death by Piero di Cosi- 
mo, and in 15 13, the Triumph of the Golden Age devised 
for the entrance of Leo X. In describing these or similar 
shows, the word triumph, masque, ballet, or pageant might 
be used indifferently, for they combined readily processions, 
dances of fixed character, often pantomimical in their ac- 
tion, and amusements of miscellaneous description, in other 
words, just such features as are usually associated with all 
four of these names. In 15 12, when the masked dance 
was at its height in Italy, it entered England at the court of 
Henry VIII. In its passage from the continent, much of 
the additional ornament was shorn away. The formula 
was simplified, it would seem, very considerably. While 
the mere dance of a number of dancers who joined hands with 
the audience in certain of their evolutions remained intact, 
the furniture of elaborate pageant structures, the gorgeous 
cavalcades, the expensive, often exceedingly elaborate, ma- 
chinery, the common performance with the lords and ladies 
of other practised persons to sustain a dialogue and work 
out a plot of some sort, — all this was either displeasing to the 
taste of the English or alien to their economy, which relaxed 
only in favor of magnificent costumes. Not until a century 
later do these highly decorative effects become utilized, and 
this apparently occurred through the pressure of a new Italian 
influence as regards such matters in the person of Inigo Jones, 
a pupil of Palladio's. Under James I. the masque rivalled 
its Italian prototype in splendid stage settings, and sur- 
passed it by far in the vigor and beauty of its accompanying 
poetry. 

In France, this product of Italian art did not appear un- 
til 1481, when it was introduced by Catherine de Medicis. 
Upon the night of October 15, of this year, a ballet of Circe 
and her Nymphs was acted at the Louvre before the court, 
the music of which was composed by Baltasarini, an Italian, 
afterwards better known as Beujoyeux, who had been 
brought there in the service of the Marechal de Brissac. 
Not only was Henry III. pleased with the novelty but his 
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taste was that of several succeeding generations, for 
under his immediate successors, Henry IV. and Louis XIII., 
more than eighty ballets were acted. Henry IV. took part, 
as did also, at least upon one occasion when the ballet was 
designed by the Due de Nemours, Louis XIII. The in- 
fection took even the gravest in matters of taste, and when 
the severe Sully deigned to participate, lighter heads and 
younger hearts were surely privileged to do so. Louis 
XIV., however, gave the ballet its strongest impetus. 
While but a mere child, at the age of three, he danced 
in a ballet presented at the theatre prepared by Richelieu 
for his tragedy of "Mirame" at a cost of 900,000 livres. 
Among all the occupations of the young king, the dance 
absorbed his attention to the greatest extent and fasci- 
nated him most strongly. At least such was the case 
if judgment may base itself upon the accounts of sums 
paid to his various teachers in the year 1660. His " maitre 
a danser " received 2000 livres ; his drawing master five 
hundred less, while his writing master drew a pittance, ex- 
actly similar to that awarded to the royal scullions, of three 
hundred livres. 1 It was plain where the reigning taste lay, 
and in the following year, 1661, it received still further con- 
firmation. For in March was founded by royal decree 
an "Academie royale de danse," with equal privileges 
to those enjoyed by the Academy of Painting and Sculpture 
founded by Mazarin in 1648. This new institution was 
composed of thirteen of the most experienced teachers of 
the art and their chief duty was to hold periodic conferences 
directed both at the removal of former abuses in the prac- 
tice of dancing and at the attainment of still further 
levels of perfection. If any further evidence be needed 
concerning the decided predilection of Louis XIV. for the 
ballet, even in preference to the highest literary drama 
of his time, the glowing notices of such performances 
— particularly when the king took part personally as he 
did often up to 1679 — contained in the rhymed court 

1 Despois : Le Theatre franjais sous Louis XIV. Page 329. 
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chronicle of Lore* furnish irrefutable testimony. Those 
who ministered to this taste were sure of reward, those 
who did not were very uncertain of royal patronage, or 
secured it most easity by engaging to do so. Lulli Bense- 
rade and Quinault basked in the royal favor on this ac- 
count. Corneille was brought to cooperate in writing a 
"Psyche." designed to meet the king's pleasure; and 
Moliere struck into a rich vein of profit when he happily 
contrived a succession of comedies in which a quasi-excuse 
was afforded for introducing the much admired ballets. 

This innovation of Moliere's marks a new epoch in the 
history of the ballet, but it by no means put an end to the 
characteristic forms that had preceded. These followed the 
almost universal course in matters dramatic, and existed 
alongside of the younger sister and rival. After awhile, 
they were to blend in the "Psyche," where the drama, 
while it sacrificed some of its closeness of motive and plot, 
melted into more musical and poetical numbers. From their 
fusion a third form arose that was to carry on the traditions 
of the comedie-ballet and the ballet itself, and, at the same 
time, to gain sufficient individuality to vitalize the union 
and popularize itself with generations whose taste would 
scarcely have been gratified by either of its predecessors. 
The ballet proper and the comedie-ballet virtually cease 
with the death of Moliere, when, as yet the opera was in 
its infancy and scarcely started upon a life which has now 
lasted two centuries and which, to judge from the outlook 
of our day, will probably continue for many centuries to 
come. The English masque displays in its course just this 
same grafting upon the drama, resulting in the so-called 
drama-masque, and it is interesting to note that the time 
taken is in each case about the same. The ballet enters 
France in i58i,andthe comedie-ballet — in " Les Facheux " 
— appears in 1661 ; the masque enjoyed a longer solitary 
existence, from 15 12 to 1592, at which time Kyd made first 
use of the court entertainment in his famous " Spanish 
Tragedy." Like its French counterpart, too, on French 
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soil, the English masque may be said to have germinated 
the English opera, and in much the same manner. The 
long break, however, in dramatic growth, occasioned by the 
accession of the Puritans to power prevented the orderly evo- 
lution possiole in France, Davenant's " The Seige of Rhodes," 
presented in 1656, is usually taken as the original of the 
modern English opera, but with about as much fairness this 
piece may be regarded as a coalescence of the prior masque 
and drama-masque. In England, however, the drama-mas- 
que and the masque continued parallel for a longer time than 
was the case with the French forms, until the drama-masque 
disappeared about the close of the seventeenth century, and 
the masque lingered on with the assistance of occasional 
revivals until our own times, though, it is true, the really 
vital sap had been drawn from it even before the downfall 
of the Caroline monarchy. 

While it is in Moliere that the French ballet assumes its 
greatest significance, and the separate court-dance that sug- 
gested itself as a motive for further dramatic interest to him 
is forgotten, the reverse, it might almost be said, is true in 
England. Here it is the masque itself, which reached its 
fullest perfection in the hands of such masters as Jonson, 
Campion, and Milton, and not its clever adoption into the 
dramas of Middleton, Ford, or Fletcher, that enlists the at- 
tention of students to-day. The reason for this is not far 
to seek. In Moliere's case, perhaps it is due to a sort of 
umbrated glory shed upon the fastastic or dignified steps 
and postures of the ballet, rather than to any intrinsic value 
in the dances themselves. The point of view has altered. 
While in his day, it was the presence of the king Louis 
XIV., the " Grand Monarque," in the intercalated ballet 
that drew the spectators' eyes and absorbed their keenest 
attention : now it is the drama that gives subsistence and 
body to the airy nothings with which it is adorned as it has 
decended to us. In the English Masque, on the other 
hand, the form unallied with the drama is sufficiently vivid 
in itself, and, happily for itself, it secured what the French 
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ballet never chanced upon, the intelligence and vigor of a 
band of really free poets, poets too, who unlike Corneille 
and Racine — and, notwithstanding his frequent recourse 
to the ballet, I think Moliere as well, — did not furbish up a 
few scenes and verses to meet the king's taste, while they 
remained repulsive, or at least distinctly foreign to their 
own judgment and ability, but threw their best energies 
into a form of composition native to their genius. What- 
ever bonds of conventional adaptation there may have been 
as there certainly were, they hung upon them delicate 
wreaths of poetry so as to conceal to the greatest extent the 
harsh outlines. In even the best of Moliere's ballets, 
humorous or stately, the creak of mechanical construction 
can be heard at times, for whatever other gifts he may have 
had, he was scarcely possessed of sufficient lyrical inven- 
tion to hide, when this alone could do it, the process of his 
art. Yet with the English poets such hindrances acted 
in the main rather as spurs than clogs to their creative 
power. Jonson certainly finds in the flatteries due to his 
patron Jame,s I., opportunities to rise to true poetry ; 
Campion, too, could turn the introduction of the partici- 
pating knights, at times almost reduced to a stereotyped 
formula, into an occasion for " favor and prettiness." One 
of the most memorable lyrics composed by Daniel finds a 
fitting lodgment just at this same point. ' 

If inferior in poetical merit, the French ballet is wider 
in its scope. The English masque rarely verges upon a 
treatment of every-day life, nor does it take its theme from 
actual events of any sort, a practice seen often in Moliere's 
ballet, as in the game of the bowlers, in " Les Facheux," 
or later in the attempt made by the physicians to force the 
syringes upon Monsieur de Pourceaugnac. Originally, the 
ballets were supposed to be of three sorts, historical, fabu- 
lous or mythological, and poetical, the last being the freest 
of all in point of choice. The first set forth such events as 
the " Siege of Troy," the " Return of Ulysses," or the 

1 " Are they shadows that we see." 
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" Victories of Alexander ; " the second contented itself with 
the "Judgment of Paris" or the " Birth of Venus;" the 
third was able apparently to avail itself of the assistance of 
its two fellows in case of need, and thus included a much 
larger variety of topics. It might be allegorical, in which 
case, the marriage of a princess of France to a Duke of 
Savoy would be prefigured in a ballet, the foundation of 
which lay in the mystical meaning attached to the color 
" gris-de-lin ;" again it might occupy itself with natural 
phenomena, the course of the seasons, the succession 
from the iron age to that of gold ; or it might be per- 
fectly capricious, partaking largely of humor and lending 
itself readily to pleasantry, as in the " Ballet des cris de 
Paris " or the " Ballet des passe-temps du carnaval." Mo- 
liere adopts each of these and inserts them in their fitting 
stations. The mythological ballet is used in the " Princesse 
d'Elide," and in " Les Amants magnifiques ; " the grotesque 
in " M. de Pourceaugnac" " Le Bourgeois gentilhomme," 
and " Le Malade imaginaire ;" the allegorical the first in- 
termede of " Le Mariage force," or the last entree in 
" L' Amour medecin." The strictly historical alone is want- 
ing, unless the " Celebration of the Pythian Games," in " Les 
Amants magnifiques " be accounted as such. To most of 
these themes, the English masque accomodated itself, save 
that it relegated to the antimasque, a unique feature peculiar 
to the masque on English soil, all treatment of contemporary 
realistic topics, such as " Mercury Freed from the Alche- 
mists," " News from the New World Discovered in the 
Moon," etc., or those of boisterous mirth with a touch, per- 
haps of satire, as in " Neptune's Triumph," " The Triumph 
of Peace," or "The Vision of Delight." 

In the relation of its parts the French ballet was much 
simpler, and therefore less various and at the same time 
rigid in its outlines than its English cousin. In England, 
the proprieties of masque-making demanded four dances, 
each of which had a special theme designated by the title, 
the " Entry," the " Main Dance," " The Revels," and the 
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" Departing Dance," an almost equal number of songs 
to express lyrically the motives of these dances, and a 
dialogue to bind the whole together, to introduce the charac- 
ters, display them in action, and dismiss them at the con- 
clusion. Now in France three provisions apparently ex- 
isted. First there were the entrees the number or com- 
plexity of which does not seem to have been fixed ; the per- 
sons in them were mute, acting out their characters in the 
dance allotted to them by the poet. The madrigals inserted 
in the programmes distributed to the spectators, and de- 
scribing the divers roles of those engaged in the ballet, were 
called vers they merely rested in the hand of the 
spectator, who read their contents, and formed no part of 
the representation. The rccits finally, were speeches or 
couplets sung by the characters who did not dance, and 
were related as to their matter to the subject of the en- 
trees. Of course, from Moliere's plays, it is impossible to 
judge of the presence or value of the " vers," which have 
perished, though Moliere is known to have used them in 
1670, as a caustic revenge upon his predecessor Benserade 
whom he then succeeded as purveyor to the king's taste in 
" divertissements " at the royal command. While in its di- 
visions the French ballet was simpler, it also seems to have 
been more uniform in the variety of its dances before its 
entrance into the comedy of Moliere. The entree consisted 
of a group or quadrille of dancers, four, six, or eight or even 
twelve persons, whose steps were limited to a minuet, a 
sarabande, or a gavotte. At this stage, the English masque 
is at the same time freer and more complicated. It made 
use without any hesitation of set pieces, figure dances, 
corantos, lavoltas, measures, brawls, galliards, and, upon 
certain occasions, of letter dances, in which, by an in- 
genious arrangement on the part of the choreograph, the 
evolutions of the dancers spelt out the names of the royal 
family and titles, "Jacobus Rex," "Anna Regina," and 
" Carolus P." 1 Here it anticipates the wide range of choice 

1 Hymenxi and the Masque of Queens, by Jonson : Cupid' 's Punish- 
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present in Moliere, and foreshadows also what is with him 
the most characteristic use of the dance, to describe or set 
forth pantomimically, certain actions or emotions. For a few- 
scenes of this sort occur in the Caroline masques. The 
battle of the windmills, where figure the knight of La 
Mancha and his trusty squire, takes place in " The Triumph 
of Peace," (Shirley), and shortly afterwards a game of 
bowls and a most provoking robbery. In the Prince 
a" Amour (Davenant) lovers of various European nations are 
introduced breathing unavailing sighs, each in a charac- 
teristic manner in the direction of their mistresses : Brittania 
Triumfhans (Davenant), contains a " Mock Romanza," of a 
lady, her dwarf, squire, and knight, and a giant against whom 
is hurled bombastic defiance and who answers with threats 
couched in as highly pitched terms, — the theme of the 
whole evidently drawn for purposes of burlesque from the 
romances of chivalry. Where, with Moliere, the dance 
ceases to be entirely external to the purpose and action of 
the drama, a mere pleasurable accretion, is difficult to state 
precisely. Certainly there is no connection whatever in the 
case of the first "intermede" in " Le Madade imaginaire " 
or in the pretty tail-piece to " Le Bourgeois gentilhomme : " 
in " La Princesse d' Elide " or " Les Amants magnifiques " 
the pretext for their insertion is indeed slight and arbitrary 
in the extreme, yet much of the atmosphere and requisite 
background to these plays would be missing in their ab- 
sence. Among the seven other com6die-ballets, the bond is 
somewhat tighter, so much so at times that in " Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnac " or " Les Facheux " a serious loss would be 
entailed if the ballets were entirely omitted in representa- 
tion, and this fact, it is probable, has militated against any 
revival of these plays where the ballet would scarcely meet 
the taste of the present day. 

Our own judgment upon both masque and ballet of 
the seventeenth century is fairly uniform. Any one of us 
would be sceptical concerning their success under modern 

ment, by Robert White. For the last, see Nicliol's Progresses of King 
James /., vol. III. 
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conditions. Yet, perhaps, they would appear to us more 
fully charged with interest could we view them through the 
eyes of one who found a satisfaction for the spirit and ar- 
tistic sense in their fantasies, poetical and terpsichorean. 
The " Squire's Masque," of Dr. Thomas Campion, is one of 
the best extant of its times, yet to the ultra-sensitive, more 
highly exercised taste of a French connoisseur, it is thus 
summarily condemned : " What a monstrosity was a com- 
position like this ! How must the excessive expense be 
regarded ! It does not fail for lack of imagination, but be- 
cause this is not properly made use of. Yet there is real 
vigor and fancy in the manner in which the conclusion is 
bound to the principal object of the entertainment. But 
what barbarity in the design ; what ' bizarrerie ' in the 
means ! What absence of pleasureableness, of graces, of 
proprieties, throughout the whole piece ! " 1 This is criti- 
cism with a vengeance ; a drop of oil with two quarts of 
vinegar. It is to be deplored — to avoid any invidious na- 
tional comparison — that no Englishman has left so straight- 
forward a statement of his opinion in regard to the French 
ballet, equally sincere and equally partisan. 

H. Maceeod Johnstone. 

1 M. de Cahusac. "La Danse ancienne et moderne," ii., no. 



